Centaurs at the Forge

They were, too, tramps in gowns, for their dress consisted in a
short, illfitting sack or blanket of striped material, red, blue, and
white, which was woven by their women and was peculiar to
them. It will have been in another province, Entre Rios, that they
wore the red cloaks and the Gaucho costume of tradition, which
was red in every particular. There is no mention of that in these
pages. Their gowns are striped. Long ago they have lost all resem-
blance to the peons of Estremadura or Castile. They have con-
formed to the new environment, to the pampas plains and the
Southern starlight. We do not know how much of Spain survives
in their music and their ballads, but it will have been greatly dif-
ferenced in this world without an end.

We would guess that this Beggar on Horseback has their blood
in him. Indeed, it could not be otherwise. He has come to town
and is a renegade. He is too old to throw the lasso, or to rope a
steer. Yet, not too old; but he has lived too long in towns. Where
is his stable? He must tether his hoj;se in a corner and sleep in an
old yard. There must be nights when the Beggars on Horseback
meet together, for "there are several here', when there is a clatter
of horses' hooves and they ride into the court. We could think
they were Centaurs coming to the forge. It is a surprise to hear the
tongue of the Spaniard spoken from their mouths.

Their unshaven faces give to them the Socratic air. It has been
remarked before that the features of Socrates were those of the
tramp and of the Centaur. To these, we add in Mezzetin; for his
forehead; his snub, Socratic nose; his curly beard. The mask, like
all other masks, is black; from tradition, and of substance. Indeed,
a white masqued Mezzetin would be a new invention and might,
at one time, have inspired a school of painters and of poets. Janus -
like, he could be parti-coloured as to his mask, and be the god of
Comedy for day and night. We could see him, white masqued,
under the moonlit elms, by the clipped hornbeam, by the white
currant bushes. For, being a domestic person, though uncouth,
we find him, not only in the formal park but in the kitchen gar-
den, near to the netted fruit and the espaliers. All this, of course,
in Utopia, in a lunar paradise, or upon the stage. Never in life.

But we come back to Socrates and the Centaur. Socrates, wheti
young and unshaven, when his beard was black, will have been
the tramp philosopher, in physiognomy. We all know the ttamps
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